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BENEDICTION. 


NOTES OF THE MINISINK 


By MR. LUKE W. BRODHEAD 


The recent death of the venerable Robert Reading De Puy closes the 
line of inheritance, in direct family name and descent of an ancestral home 
of historical interest. The family possession, antedating, for half a cen- 
tury the birth of the Republic, and representing five generations, some of 
the earlier members of which are identified with the history of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Robert R. De Puy possessed the traditional traits of his pioneer ances- 
tors, in whom. were united the religious fervor and social ameneties of the 
French Huguenot, with the plodding industry and stern integrity of the 
Holland Dutch—men who were known in their several relations to have 
possessed the instincts and habits of gentlemen. 

It is quite natural that Mr. De Puy should have been devotedly at- 
tached to his ancestral home, and to have been endeared to the church, of 
which his great, great, grandfather was one of the founders and one of the 
first elders, and where generations of his kindred have worshipped. It is 
pleasant to know that after his retirement, and removal from his old home 
to Stroudsburg, he continued his relation to and support of the church at 
Shawnee, and retained his eldership to the last, a period of forty-two years. 

The present large stone edifice, the home of the later generations of 
the De Puy family, beautifully situated on the portion of the Delaware sep- 
arating the large island from the mainland, and near the original dwelling, 
was built by Robert R. De Puy’s grandfather, Nicholas, who was a grand- 
son of Nicholas Du Puy, the first permanent settler in the Pennsylvania 
portion of the Minisink, of whom we have authentic record. This Nicho- 
las was a grandson of Nicholas du Pui, who with his wife and three 
children came from Artois, France, to America in the ship “Pumerland 
Church,” in October, 1662. The earlier generations of the family appear 
to have written the name as above, Du Pui, du Pui, Du Puy. It is now var- 
iously written De Puy, De Pue, De Pew, etc. The form De Puy will be used 
in this paper, being that adopted by the later generations of this branch 
of the family. 

Some years after the arrival of the first family, the name of the de- 
scendants appear in the early records of Rochester and Esopus (Kingston). 
It was from the former place that our Nicholas De Puy with his wife, Wyn- 
tie Roosa, four sons and five daughters, the eldest son, Moses, but twelve 
years of age, came to what was soon after known as Smithfield, in 1725, to 
find a home in the Minisink. The date here given is that generally stated 
and believed; but in the register of baptisms of the family we find the 
youngest daughter, Magdalena, was not baptized until the 26th of June, 
1726. It is probable, however—if the date named be the correct one—that 
Mrs. De Puy, with the younger members of the family, remained at Ro- 
chester until suitable arrangements were made for them in the Minisink. 
The eldest of the family of children, Maria, who subsequently married 
James Hyndshaw, was then seventeen years of age and competent to take 
charge of the family until the arrival of the mother and younger children. 

It appears that Nicholas De Puy, with some neighbors, had before 
passed down this portion of the Delaware on horseback, over “‘the old mine 
road,” in search of a lost or stolen boy. He was naturally impressed with 
the beauty of the country and the apparent fertility of the soil, and prob- 
ably then, or on a subsequent visit, made arrangement for the purchase 
of land of the Indians and the erection of buildings for their future home. 

The Minisink was at this time, and had for ages been, the home of 
the Minsis, one of the confederate tribes of the great Lenape nation, over 
whom the most illustrious of American Indians, the brave but humane Tam- 
anend once reigned and directed the councils of the nation. 

This portion of the beautiful valley of the Delaware—‘‘River of the 
Lenapes” appears to have been one of the favorite haunts of the Minsis, 
as it was the traditional place of council. Here was a large cluster of wig- 
wars, having the aspect rather of fixed abodes than a place of temporary 
sojourn; surrounded by the Kittatinny (‘endless hills”) on the eastern 
border and the lesser parallel range on the west, the great islands luxur- 


jant in fertility, where they cultivated their corn and wild fruits, the 
abundance of game and fish in forest and stream——it must indeed have 
been an ideal home for this once happy people. That they should have 
disposed of any part of such possessions seems unaccountable, unless we 
admit that they entertained the desire to cultivate friendly intercourse with 
a race of people superior to themselves, learn of their ways and adopt 
customs tending ultimately to change their nomadic habits to those of 
settled homes and civilization. Alas that such possibilities should not have 
been realized! Upon whom, it may be asked, rests the responsibility of 
failure? 

It is natural to suppose that Mr. De Puy had ascertained the peaceful 
character of these Indians before bringing his defenseless family in their 
midst, and felt assured of such welcome as their rude, simple manners 
could testify. 

The deed of purchase from the Indians is dated Sept. 18th, 1727, and 
embraced a territory of 3000 acres. As is well known, Mr. De Puy was 
obliged to repurchase the property of William Allen in 1733, or suffer the 
coercive measures threatened by the Proprietary government. Three years 
before the excution of the deed the surveyor general, Nicholas Scull, and 
his assistants were sent up to make a survey of Mr. De Puy’s claim in 
order to ‘‘befriend’’ him. The Minsis were now aroused, probably for the 
first time, to the danger that threatened their cherished possessions in the 
Minisink. It is not to be wondered that they should feel indignant and 
with much emphasis command them to “put up your iron string and go 
home.”’ 


There was not at this time in the minds of disinterested men the 
shadow of right or authority on the part of the government to make sale of 
these lands. It was seven years before the ‘‘Walking purchase” took place 
(1737), and even that purchase was considered, by most people, fraudu- 
lent in its execution, and, as was well known at the time, not expected or 
intended by the Indians to embrace any portion of the Minisink. 


The purchase from Mr. Allen embraced the islands in the Delaware 
and the main land as far south as what is now known as Brodheads Creek; 
“the adjacent land to the southward of which, being the land lately held 
by John Smith.’”’ This latter property is now known as the ‘“‘River Farm.’’ 
John Smith, it would appear, had a ‘‘name’”’ here, but not ‘‘a local habita- 
tion.’’ He could not be termed a “‘squatter,’’ though he had made a 
small clearing, and had he remained to occupy it, would have been en- 
titled to the honor of being the first settler in the Pennsylvania Minisink. 
This clearing is referred to in subsequent deeds as “John Smith’s field,” 
“Smith’s field,’ etc. The transition to Smithfield was easy and natural, 
and that came to be the name of the present famous old township. Its pro- 
portions were, at one time colossal, extending from the Blue Ridge along 
the Delaware to the New York State line, embracing the present territory 
of the counties of Monroe, Pike and Wayne. It is rather unusual to see a 
township become the mother of counties. 


Though the boundaries of Smithfield have become greatly circum- 
scribed, it still has its beautiful river and its ‘‘templed hills;” its alluvial 
islands and plains. On these last lie scattered the memorials of its early 
people, the ‘“‘relics of a by-gone race,”’ a treasure-field for the archeologist. 
So plentifully were the stone implements found on the islands and fields, in 
the early days of our research, as to lead to the query whether they were 
not even more prolific than in the fields which Thoreaug describes as the 
“arrow-headierous sands of Concord.”’ 

Pleasant memories cluster about the days when we wandered over the 
land where the Minsis dwelt, along the shores and over the fields in search 
of some rare specimens of primitive art; treasures which certainly afforded 
more enjoyment in procuring and a richer reward perhaps in possession 
than may ever be afforded to many of those who go to break the quartz 
rock, or delve in the auriferous sands of the Klondyke. 

In the deed from Allen we have the first recorded mention of the 
Indian town of Shawnee. It is referred to as a land mark in the survey 
describing the large island, as ‘‘over against the Shawano town.” It was 
probably given by Mr. Scull, the surveyor, under a misapprehension as to 
the name of the tribe of Indians then living there; the large island received 
the same unfortunate appellation. There were at this time few if any 
Shawnee Indians in this portion of the Delaware Valley. They were not 
indigenous, but a roving tribe from the far south, warlike in character and 


were said by Heckewelder to have been invited by the Lenapes many 
years before to assist them in the -protracted struggle against the invad- 
ing Iroquois—(known also as the “Five Nations,’ and later as the “Six 
Nations,” a formidable confederation. ) 

All the facts obtainable go to show that Nicholas De Puy and the 
Indians lived on the most friendly terms, and the peace and security which 
he and the other early settlers enjoyed, is proof of the amicable character 
of the Minsis and that they were inclined to deal justly and live fraternally 
with those who manifested a like disposition. 

Mr. De Puy had under his employment at various times a number of 
Indians, and raised several Indian boys in his family. His son, Aaron De 
Puy, started a store at Oxford, N. J., in 1743, the same year that Jonathan 
Robeson put the Oxford furnace in operation at that place. Nicholas De 
Puy, Samuel De Puy and Daniel Brodhead were the largest customers. The 
former frequently sent Indians and Indian boys with orders to this store, 
a distance of seventeen miles. The boys had fancy names given them. such 
as ‘“Howpeck,” ‘‘Arry,’” ‘““Mark Anthony,” etc. There was an Indian em- 
ployed by Samuel De Puy named Poxinosa or Paxinosa, who in after years 
became chief of his tribe and was much respected by the whites. At a ses- 
sion of Council in Philadelphia, June 5, 1758, he is referred to as “our 
old friend Paxinosa.’’ He was at that time living on the Susquehanna. 
Aaron De Puy’s was the first store in all this region. Some of his cus- 
tomers lived at a distance of forty miles. Samuel De Puy is charged in 
1746 with “rent for ye plantation named Smithfield £45,’ and ‘“‘to a Negro 
boy £33.” 

For many years Mr. De Puy’s home afforded rest and entertainment for 
persons journeying from south of the mountain to the Hudson, over the 
old ‘“‘Mine Road.’ The visit of Count Zinzendorf and party in 1742 has 
been before referred to by the writer in papers on the Minisink. It may 
be mentioned here that on the occasion of this visit he met, as a guest of 
Mr. De Puy’s, the Rev. John Caspereus Fryenmuth, pastor of the Asso- 
ciated Reform Dutch churches in the Minisink, and that on Sabbath morn- 
ing Mr. De Puy’s son escorted them to church. ‘‘We dismounted,’ says 
Count Zinzendorf, ‘‘and were compelled to listen to two sermons which 
wearied us. The next morning, in order to avoid being drawn into a re- 
ligious controversy, I went into the woods and read Josephus * * * The 
Dominie is the well known Casperus from. Zurich, a well meaning man I 
must confess.’’ The church referred to was the log church, north of Mr. 
De Puy’s, built in 1741. 

. . The Rev. Henry W. Muhlenberg, the distinguished Lutheran clergyman 
and author of the well known hymn, “I would not live alway,” was a guest 
of Mr. De Puy’s in 1759, and was accompanied by Col. Conrad Weiser, an 
officer who rendered valuable civil, as well as military service to his coun- 
try during and after the French and Indian war. 

Mr. De Puy lived to witness the close of the sad history of the Indians 
in the Minisink. Acre by acre they were despoiled of their possessions, and 
finally driven to seek in sorrow a home in a strange land. And as an in- 
stance of related historical events, recurring in the life of one man, Mr. 
De Puy lived to see the home that the Indians for so many years had ren- 
dered secure to himself and family, now (1755) fortified by the govern- 
ment to afford protection to the homes of others, who were occupying the 
heritage of the exiled race. 

All the Indians living on or near the Delaware river had, for some 
years before, become known by the whites as Delawares, without regard to 
their tribal relations. Soon after the decree of the memorable council in 
Philadelphia in 1742, Teedyuscung, the chief, began to collect the scat- 
tered remnants of the Delawares for their final exit from the home of gen- 
erations of their race, for a temporary, and as it proved a turbulent go- 
Journ on the Susquehanna, where their chief was burned in his wigwam 
by some emissaries of the Six Nations in 1763. 


THE WAR OF 1755 


At the commencement of the French and Indian war, it was greatly 
feared that the Delawares would cast in their lot with the French—perhaps 
because it was felt that they had sufficient provocation for so doing. Com- 
missioners were accordingly appointed to treat with the Indians on the 
Susquehanna. Aaron De Puy, son of Nicholas, with Charles Brodhead and 
Benjamin Schoonmaker were appointed on the commission. On account of 
the expected raid upon this valley Mr. De Puy and Mr. Schoonmaker did 


not, it appears, deem it safe or prudent to leave their unprotected families. 
Chas. Brodhead performed the dangerous and difficult mission alone and 
successfully. Aaron De Puy then lived on his “Plantation named Smith- 
field,’ and Benjamin Schoonmaker owned and lived on what is now known 
as the “Zimmerman farm.’’ Charles Brodhead lived at Dansbury (East 
Stroudsburg). Two days after his departure on his first mission to the 
Susquehanna the well known attack was made upon the family home by 
the Indians, Dec. 11th, 1755. Charles Brodhead entered the Provincial 
army the following April. In 1758 he was Lieutenant and stationed at Fort 
Augusta. 


De Puy’s Fort or ‘‘Fort De Puy,’ consisted of a stockade around the 
original family home, near the location of the present stone mansion. It 
was well manned and provisioned during the period of danger and afforded 
security to the settlers in the neighborhood, but was never attacked. Samuel 
De Puy, son of Nicholas, was commissary and rendered then and on other 
occasions valuable service to the country. Samuel is sometimes spoken of 
as the head of the family, and the first of the name settled here; and it is 
to be regretted that this error should have been perpetuated in the recently 
published ‘‘Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania.’’ Nicholas, the father of 
Samuel and first settler, died in 1762. 


Aaron De Puy before mentioned—brother of Samuel, was commission- 
ed in 1760 to visit the northeastern portion of the State to ascertain the 
character and extent of the settlements made in that region, under Con- 
necticut titles. His report, with the other commissioners to the Governor, 
is an interesting paper. 


FIRST CHURCHES IN THE MINISINK 


Of the religious character of Nicholas De Puy we know nothing except 
by inference, until the organization of the Reformed Dutch churches in 
the Minisink, where his name appears as one of the first elders. 

That there was a christian spirit manifest in his intercourse with the 
Indians, is quite apparent in the love and devotion entertained for him hy 
these uncultivated but shrewdly discriminating people. It is in the religious 
aspect of Mr. De Puy’s character, as now revealed to us, that we see most of 
all to admire. It was his firm faith in the Divine hand that leads and 
directs in all our ways, that enabled him to face the dangers and endure the 
hardships of his pioneer life. 

As the number of white settlers increased in the valley of the Delaware 
so as to greatly outnumber the Indians, it is well known they were pur- 
sued by wicked men, hunted like wild beasts, and frequently shot down in 
cold blood, without provocation, and that some of the men boasted in after 
years of the number of Indians they had slain. This cruel habit was per- 
haps even less prevalent in this community than in other sections of the 
country. There is a tradition in the De Puy family that on one occasion 
two Indians came running to Mr. De Puy claiming protection from their 
pursuers. He hastily concealed them in the cellar of his home, turned an 
empty cask over each one, and when their pursuers arrived, making in- 
quiries he, with apparent great excitement, pointed to New Jersey, exclaim- 
ing: cross the river, cross the river! Thus eluding pursuit and saving 
those under his protection. Soon after the commencement of the French 
and Indian War, and before the erection of the Frontier Forts, raids were 
made upon the dwellers in the Minisink from the upper Delaware by small 
bands of Indians. On one occasion an attack was proposed upon the home 
of Mr. De Puy. It was stoutly objected to by one of the Indians present, 
who spoke of the kindness of the family to the Indians and related the 
above incident, in which he was one of the participants. This was suffic- 
ient reason to the Indians for refraining from the attack. . 

About the time of the organization of the churches Mr. De Puy had 
several neighbors kindred in spirit with himself and also many warm 
friends in his contemporary colonists in the New Jersey Minisink. 

It is noteworthy that in the friendly intercourse of these people—on 
both sides of the river, the subject that apparently first engaged their 
thoughts, was the necessity of having public ministration of the gospel in 
their midst. Some years before this Doming Manciers, from Kingston, vis- 
ited the upper Minisink and held services at Machackemeck (Port Jervis) 
and Minisink, (a short distance below Milford,) in New Jersey. There is 
a record of Dominy Manciers having baptized children there as early as 
1716. A general meeting of the scattered dwellers of the Minisink was ac- 
cordingly held to consider the subject of having a resident pastor and reg- 
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ular church services. ‘‘Having ne one among them properly qualified 
they made choice of a young man named John Casperus Fryenmuth, who 
had devoted himself to some extent to theological studies, sent him to Hol- 
land, paid for his education and upon his return in 1741, had four build- 
ings provided for him to preach in. One at Machackemeck, one at Mini- 
sink, one at Walpack and one in Smithfield, Pennsylvania. The organiza- 
tion of the four associated Reformed Dutch churches in the Minisink, at 
this period, is an event in the interesting history of this valley worthy of 
especial commemoration. Mr. Freyenmuth commenced his labors in Smith- 
field the 22nd of May, 1741. The church stood something over a mile 
north of Mr. De Puy’s. He remained in charge of the four churches until 
1756. The church records were beautifully kept during his ministration. 
After the erection of the Stone Church on the elevation in front of the De 
Puy homestead, in 1752, services were held in that building. 


The first recorded admission to membership is interesting and is 
peculiar in that it does not indicate the presence of the pastor. It reads 
as tuU..oWs: 


“Tn presence of Nicholas Du Puy, elder of this congregation, upon con- 
fession of faith and life, were received as lay members of the Nether Dutch 
Reformed church, the following: Moses Du Puy and his wife, Anna Prys, 
Lambert Brink and his wife, Rachel Van Gorden, Lizabeth Du Puy, Liza- 
beth Decker and James Hyndshaw, (whose confession in writing, as handed 
in, is preserved in this church Book.’’) During the time that Nicholas Du 
Puy was an elder in this church, it is worthy of especial note that his son, 
Moses, was also an elder, and that two other sons, Aaron and Daniel, at 
the same time held the office of deacon and the remaining son, Samuel, 
was warden or trustee. His grandson, Nicholas, was chosen elder in 1774. 
As seen above Nicholas Du Puy’s four sons were named after four of the 
eminent characters in sacred history: Moses and Aaron, Samuel and Daniel. 


GENEALOGY 


The genealogy of Robert Reading De Puy in direct lineage is as 
follows: 


Nicholas Du Puy, his wife Catharina De Vos and three sons, Nicholas, 
John and Moses, came from Artois, France, to America, in the ship Pumer- 
land Church, October, 1662, and settled in New Amsterdam (New York.) 


2. Moses DePuy, son of Nicholas and Catharina De Vos, was born in 
France in 1660, was ancestor of the Ulster county branch of the family 
settled in Rochester, being with Jochen Schoonmaker, the pioneer settler 
of that town, and one of the charter members under grant of Queen Ann 
in 1703. Married Maria Wyncoop. 


3. Nicholas De Puy, son of Moses and Maria Wynkoop, was baptized 
at Rochester, December 3rd, 1682; married Wyntie Roosa March 23rd, 
1707, removed to the Minisink in 1725-27, died on a visit to his old 
home, 1762. 

4. Samuel DePuy, son of Nicholas and Wyntie Roosa, born at Ro- 
chester, Dec. 13, 1716, came with his father to the Minisink, married Eliz- 
abeth McDowell, daughter of John McDowell, resided at the Smithfield 
homestead, died June 15th, 1766. 

5. Nicholas De Puy, son of Samuel and Elizabeth McDowell; born in 
Smithfield, August 19th, 1738, married Eleanor Van Campen, March, 1770, 
resided all his days at the Smithfield home. Died April 23, 1808. The 
family of Nicholas and Eleanor De Puy are remembered by persons still 
living as refined and highly cultivated people. The eldest daughter, Eliza- 
beth, married John Stroud; Jennie remained single; Anna married Dr. 
Erb and Rachel married Rev. Jacob T. Field. The son, Nicholas, married 
Theodosia Reading. Of the children of John and Elizabeth De Puy Stroud, 
Ellen married Joseph Kerr, Rachel married Dr. Charles Vail, Elizabeth 
married Henry Dills, Jacob married Elizabeth McDowell, Lewis D. Vail is 
a grandson and Joseph M. Kerr is a great grandson of John and Elizabeth 
Stroud. 

6. Nicholas DePuy, son of Nicholas and Eleanor Van Campen, born 
Feb. 19, 1788, in Smithfield, married Theodosia Reading, of Flemington, 
N. J., June 12th, 1812, resided at the Smithfield home, died July 17, 1816. 

7. Robert Reading DePuy, son of Nicholas and Theodosia Reading, 
born at the ancestral home in Smithfield Nov. 13th, 1814, married Matilda 
R., daughter of Judge Daniel H. Disbrough, of Somerset county, N. J., re- 
sided at Smithfield most of his life, died at Stroudsburg, Jan. 15, 1898. 


Benjamin De Puy came from Rochester to the Minisink. He was from 
a collateral branch of the foregoing family and was contemporary with the 
sons of Nicholas De Puy (3). He married Elizabeth Swartwood Sept. 9, 
1747. Was an elder in the Smithfield church in 1746. 


The following is taken from “New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record,” 1901. Volume 32. 


THE FAMILY OF DEPEW, DE PUY, ETC. 
By FRANK J. CONKLIN, Brooklyn, New York 


Should any one become interested in the study of this family, they would 
find the same eccentricities, or variations in nomenclature, as are found in 
many of the family names of our early settlers. 

They would discover, whichever way the scribes of colonial times, or de- 
cision, of the owner, had adorned the spelling of the name, that in tracing 
back to the fountain head or source in this country, the line would, if brought 
within the bounds of Colonial New York, lead them to one of two sturdy 
Huguenots, who thinking to improve life’s fortunes, and no doubt, to exer- 
cise religious freedom, packed their belongings and set sail under the flag 
of Holland to the new Dutch colony so recently established in the New 
World, and named New Amsterdam. 

These two emigrants were Nicholas and Francois Dupuis, who came at 
different times, the former from Artois and the latter from Calais, which may 
not mean, as the records would infer, that they were from separate places; 
for when it is understood that Artois was a province located in the Depart- 
ment of Calais, a division of France bordering on the Netherlands, it may 
be seen how possible it is that both were from the same neighborhood, if not 
indeed of the same family, and if proof was needed of a relationship, good 
circumstantial evidence would be found in the fact that Francois had a son 
Nicholas, evidently named for the senior Nicholas, who with his wife, stood 
as God-parents to the infant when baptized in the Old Dutch Church of New 
York, October 17, 1686. (See: N. Y. Gen. & Biographical Record, Vol. x, 
page 117). 

While Nicholas and Francois Dupuis appear to have been the ancestors 
of the several generations in the Province of New York, following the advent 
in New Amsterdam of those worthy individuals, it seems equally certain .that 
they were not the only emigrants of the name to this country. (Then follows 
an account of the other emigrants. E. 8S. C.) 

Whether Nicholas and Francois Dupuis were refugees driven from their 
native country, because of religious persecutions of their times, may not be 
known. They came too early to be influenced by the “Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes” (1685), which caused so much terror and destruction among 
the French Protestants.” 

However, they were clearly Protestants, or they would not readily have 
associated themselves with the Reformed religion opened to them in the 
Dutch province, where they arrived but a short time before New Nether- 
land fell into the hands of the English, and New Amsterdam became the 
city of New York. 

Colonel Henry D. Teeter, a reputable genealogist, who had delved deeply 
among the ancient Norman records of historic France, has discovered a very 
desirable ancestry for the family of Dupuis. While not perfecting a lineage 
down to either Nicholas or Francois, he makes their descent from noble blood 
seem very plausible. (In this paper published in the April number of “The 
Spirit of ’76,” he does not mention Francois Dupuis, but claims that Nicho- 
las, the emigrant of 1662, was of the lineage of a Nicholas DuPuy, “Cheva- 
lier de Malti,’ who was killed at the “Battle of Faragosse” in 1625. He also 
gives as the first Protestant Huguenots of record bearing the family name, 
“General Charles DuPuy, Saighneur de Montbrun,” a brave and distinguished 
officer, who was taken prisoner and beheaded, August 12, 1575, a martyr to 
his religious convictions.) : 

He starts off with Raphael DuPuy, an officer of high rank to Emperor 
Conrad in 1033, who afterwards appointed him Governor over vast estates. 

His son, Hughes Du Puy, for brilliant military service at the Crusades in 
the Holy Lands, was granted the sovereignty of the Villa d’ Arce. 

He was accompanied to the Crusades by his wife and three sons, from 
whom the Colonel finds lineal descendants among “Chevaliers, Seigneurs, 
Generals, Barons, Knights, Cardinals, Archbishops, and Statesmen.” 

He mentions the Nicholas Depuis of this article as the original American 
ancestor of Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 


In this point the writer feels it his privilege to take issue with the 
Colonel, notwithstanding the meritorious work he has done, in uncovering 
such a glorious ancestry of the old world. 


Francois, though probably the younger of the two, was the first to reach 
the shores of America. The earliest record, but one, we find of him is the 
publications of his bans, 26th August, 1661, in the Reformed Dutch Church 
of New Amsterdam. This announcement of his coming marriage was a re- 
quirement of the times, and is valuable from the fact that the record is the 
only one found giving the place of his birth. As translated it reads: “Fran- 
coys Dupuis, young man of Cales, France, and Geertje Willems, young 
daughter of Amsterdam.” 

Just one month later they were married in Breukelen, their marriage 
being the fifth of record in the Dutch Church there, and is as follows—“26th 
September, 1661, Francois du Puis and Geertie Willems, with certificate from 
Manhattens.” (Holland Society Year Book, 1897) (New York). 

The time of the arrival of Nicholas Dupuis to this country can be very 
clearly calculated. : 

He shipped in October, 1662, in the vessel “Pumerland Church,” and 
reached New Amsterdam probably during that or the following month. 

A passenger list (Doc. Hist. N. Y. S., Vol. III, Holland Society Year 
Book, 1896) furnished by O’Callaghan has him and his family thus—Nich- 
olas Du Pui from Artois, and wife and three children.” 

Another list gives the ages of these children as six, five and two years. 
(N. Y. Gen. and Biog. Record, Vol. XV.) 

Two of these children were undoubtedly John and Moses, who, after 
growing to man’s estate, settled in Richmond and Ulster counties respec- 
tively. 

The wife of Nicholas Dupuis, and no doubt the mother of all of his chil- 
dren, was Catherina de Vos. An interpretation of the latter name is “The 
POR. ‘ 

Those who are familiar with the satirical epic entitled, “Reynard the 
Fox” (Johnson’s Cyclopoedia) or as published in the Low German dialect in 
the sixteenth century, “Reynke de Vos,” will appreciate the adaptable man- 
ner of the Dutch clergyman, who only followed the familiar custom of the 
people of his country, in entering upon his baptismal register (Doop-Book) 
the nickname for de Vos, all of which names were variously given her. Nich- 
olas and his family seem to have first settled on the “Herren Graft” (Broad 
Street) of New Amsterdam (Valentine’s Manuel, N. Y. C.) 

Harly in the year following their arrival, he and his wife were admitted 
as members of the Reformed Dutch Church. 

The spring had hardly opened when he made application, with several 
of his friends, for a plantation on Staten Island, which was granted March 
19, 1663 (O’Callaghan’s New Netherlands, Vol. II, p. 592.) . 

This plantation appears to have continued in the family for some years, 
after the death of both Nicholas and his wife, probably falling to John, who 
was a resident of Staten Island, and administered upon the estate of his 
mother, at her death in 1705. (Surrogate’s Office, N. Y. C., libre 7) she hay- 
ing survived her husband some fourteen years. 

It is uncertain whether Nicholas ever himself occupied the Staten Island 
grant. If he did, it must have been but for a brief period, as his footmarks 
seem continually turned in other directions. 

He was yet a resident of New Amsterdam, just changed to New York, 
when in October, 1664, Nicholas swore allegiance (Valentine’s Manuel, 1854) 
to the King of Great Britain. 

The following year he was appointed “Brew and Weigh-House Porter,” 
(Records of New Amsterdam) a rather important position of the time, from 
which office he may have realized sufficient to aid him in paying for a lot he 
he had purchased on Prince Street in 1667. (Valentine’s Manuels.) 

He joined Captain Cornelis Steenwyck’s company of militia in 1673, (Ibid, 
1850) and in 1674 paid taxes on his Broad Street residence.at a valuation of 
$2500 (Hol. Soc. Year Book, 1896). The assessor, probably an Englishman, 
made the mistake of entering Nicholas on his list as a “Dutchman.” 

In further proof of his error, “Nicholas Dupuis and Catalina de Vos, his 
wife’ are entered on the membership register of the Reformed Dutch Church 
of New York as having been transferred to the French Church there. No 
date is given, but it was probably in the eighties, when the Protestant French 
were strong enough to establish a church of their own in the city. 

Within -the next three years, Nicholas and his family crossed over to 
Long Island and settled at New Utrecht, where in 1677, he and his wife were 


members of the Dutch Church, (Bergen’s King’s County) but later were en- 
tered as having removed to Bergen, New Jersey, the Dutch church of which 
place admitted them to membership in 1682. 

Nicholas was unquestionably a stirring fellow, clearly a success from a 
business standpoint, at least. 

We find him in 1676 and occasionally during the following seven years 
at Kingston, New York. 

He is mentioned among the court records (Versteg’s translations) of 
that place as being engaged in the fish packing business. The Hudson river 
probably affording him the most profitable field for a good catch, thus ac- 
counting for his frequent visits to Kingston, which place became the home 
of his son Moses, about 1680. (Kingston Church Records.) 

In 1685, Nicholas sold his portion of a tract of land, located in the pres- 
ent County of Rockland (Green’s Rockland County. Ruttenberg’s Orange 
County. “Cole’s Rockland County” has the name Nicholas Du Poins. In 
this translation he is mentioned as a weaver) which he had previously pur- 
chased in company with Pieter Jacobse Marius. 

October 13th of this year he made his will, (Sur. Office, N. Y .C. Pro- 
bated Sept. 15, 1691) in which he claimed New York City as his residence. 

He left his estate to his widow’s management, and mentioned children: 
John, Moses, Aaron, Susanna and Nicholas, in the order as given. 

In 1686 Nicholas was living on Beaver Street, when the records of the 
Dutch Church, New York, mention “Catalina de Vos,” his wife (so named) as 
a member. Her church relationship with the Dutch probably being more 
congenial than with the French, which latter church probably returned her 
letter within a year from the time she joined. 

Nicholas died in 1691, and his remains were probably buried from the 
Beaver Street home. 

His children are more particularly given as follows: The baptisms noted 
are all from the Reformed Dutch Church of New York, as published in this 
periodical. 

I. JOHN, born about 1655, married first, Elizabeth Tysen, whose widow- 
er he was, when in 1692 (N. Y. Reformed Dutch marriages, published) he 
was betrothed to Geertruytje Jans of Kingston. Illicit discoveries, however, 
caused him to break this engagement, and he later married a Petroneltje 
somebody. According to Clute in his “Annals of Staten Island,” John was an 
inhabitant there in 1680. He was Sheriff of Richmond County, (Clute’s An- 
nals of S. I.) 1698 to 1701, and was still a resident of the County in 1725, 
when he made his will. It was probated (Sur. Office, N. Y. C.) June 14, 1732, 
and mentions his wife, Petronella; eldest son JOHN, who was an invalid; 
sons: NICHOLAS, BARENT and MOSES; daughters CATHERINE (deceased), 
MAGDALENA, SUSANNA, ELIZABETH and PETRONELLA. 

Mr. Clute gives the baptism of Elizabeth as 22d October, 1707, and Moses 
22d July, 1714. ‘He also mentions Nicholas (son of John) and his wife, 
Neeletje Dekker, and gives them a daughter (not named) in 1724; John, 1725; 
Matthew, 1726; Nicholas, 1730; Moses, 1732, and Aaron, 1739. 

II. MOSES, born about 1657, married about 1680, Maria Wynkoop, born 
in Albany in 1660, daughter of Cornelis Wynkoop, who later settled at King- 
ston, where Moses DuPuy established his home for a time. Later we find 
him farther to the south and west, in the county of Ulster, where in the 
towns of Marbletown and Rochester, he and his sons were substantial farm- 
ers and among the foremost in upholding good government. 

In his old age Moses married again. The record, 16th October, 1724, 
credits him as widower of Maria Wynkoop. His bride was Peterneltje De- 
Pree, widow of Marinus Van Aken, “both living at Rochester.” 


The Kingston Dutch Church Records (published) gives Moses eleven chil- 
dren, all by his first wife, as follows: : 


Mareitje, baptized April 24, 1681 
Nicholaes, baptized December 3, 1682 
Catherina, baptized April 6, 1684 
Magdalena, baptized March 14, 1686 
Cornelis, baptized January 8, 1688 
Catrina, baptized May 25, 1690 
Moses, baptized September 27, 1691 
Benjamin, baptized October 13, 1695 
Susanna, baptized January 9, 1698 
Catherina, baptized November 30, 1701 
Jacobus, baptized September 19, 1703 


He probably also had a son Johannes, who married December 26, 1725, 
Sarah Van Steenberg. 


Marriage records of the other sons of Moses are as follows: 
NICHOLAS DEPUY and Weyntjen Roosa, March 22, 1707, 
CORNELIS DEPUY and Catrina Van Aken, May 6, 1713, 

MOSES DEPUY and Margrietje Schoonmaker, February 14, 1716, 
BENJAMIN DEPUY and Elizabeth Schoonmaker, September 3, 1719, 
BENJAMIN married 2d, December 13, 1735, Eicke DeWitt, 
JACOBUS DEPUY and Sarah Schoonmaker, August 26, 1725. 


These five and probably six sons of Moses, each head a separate lineage 
that may not be difficult to trace. This branch is represented among the 
early settlers of the Minisink Country, and along the Delaware in Penn- 
sylvania. 

III. A child born to Nicholas about 1660. It was two years old when 
they reached America in 1662. It probably died young. 

IV. JOSEPH, baptized Feb. 5, 1663. He has no further record, prob- 
ably never reached maturity. 

Vv. AARON, baptized Nov. 30, 1664. No record of him further than that 
his name appears in his father’s will, 1685-1691. 

VI. MAGDALENA, baptized February 16, 1667. No record. 

VII. SUSANNAH, baptized April 7, 1669, married (?) (Children bap- 
tized in the Dutch Church, N. Y. C.) before 1700, Obadias Winter, m. 2d (?) 
(Children baptized in the Dutch Church, N. Y. C.) about 1704, John Pal- 
merton. 

VIII. NICHOLAS, baptized July 11, 1670. “Nicholas Depuis, Jr.,” was 
sponsor at Kingston, May 25, 1690, but no further record, except the mention 
in his father’s will. 

Ix. PAULUS, baptized August 11, 1675. Probably died young. 


ADDENDA—(From page 234 of same book) 


Evidences of a traditional character comes to the writer from Mrs. L. E. 
Schoonmaker, of New York City, a member of the New York Genealogical and 
Biographical Society, that Nicholas and Francois Dupuis, the emigrants to 
New Amsterdam, were brothers, and as boys or young men were forced to 
flee from their homes in Paris in the year 1651, victims of the religious perse- 
cutions of their time. 


This information is important, and the source, to Mrs. Schoonmaker is 
her great-grandmother, Maria, widow of Joseph DePuy, of Rochester, Ulster 
County, son of Moses, and he of Nicholas the emigrant. 


Mrs. Schoonmaker was fourteen years of age when Maria De Puy died, 
and has always taken a great interest genealogically in the DePuy family. 
She has followed out many lineages from Nicholas through his son Moses, 
having that branch pretty well completed. 


Her information is that Nicholas and Francois left a home of wealth 
and prominence during the night, upon learning through a friend of the fam- 
ily that they were to be made prisoners. 


She has in her possession a History of France, during the wars of 1648- 
1654, and a lantern, both of which are said to have been brought to America 
by her ancestor, Nicholas. She also possesses a manuscript written by Dr. 
Cornelius E. DePew, of New York City, who was drowned on the coast of 
South America in 1822. His manuscript is confirmatory in several import- 
ant details, naming the year (1651) as the time Nicholas and Francois fled 
from Paris. 

(if, after all, tradition is correct in naming Paris as the probable birth 
place of Nicholas and Francois Dupuis, we may conclude that Artois and 
Calais were rather the homes for a time of these individuals, respectively 
and not their places of birth as the records would imply). 


The writer is much gratified with the endorsement by Mrs. Schoonmaker 
of the salient points contributed in this paper. 


SMITHFIELD CHURCH 


The first church in the Pennsylvania portion of the Minisink was without 
doubt one of the four churches, built conjointly by the settlers on both sides 
of the Delaware River, and was of the Reformed Dutch organization. 


The probable date of the ercetion of the building was 1741-42. Like most 
houses in a newly settled country, it was a log structure and stood on the 
northeastern border of the Walter farm, nearly two miles above Shawnee, on 
the bank of the stream that crosses the road near the Weaver farm house 
and about half way between the road and the river. 

The first ministers visiting the Minisink came from Kingston, on the 
Hudson. Rev. Petrus Vos baptized three persons August.19, 1716 and four 
January 5, 1717, and five in January, 1718. These baptisms were in the 
Machackemeck (Port Jervis) and Minisink (Montague) Congregations. Georg 
Wilhelm Mancius, of the Kingston church, visited the Minisink August 23, 
1737, and is supposed to have organized the four historic churches—Mach- 
ackemeck, Minisink, Walpack and Smithfield. 


FROM THE MEMORIALS OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH 
By REICHEL 


In an account of Count Zinzendort’s journey to Shecomeco in New York 
in August, 1742, by way of the Mine Road to Esopus, it is stated: 


“There were five churches in this neighborhood. On the Penna. side of 
the river on Depuis’ land stood the Smithfield or old Shawnee church, re- 
moved about 1854. On the New Jersey side, about 11 miles north of De Puis 
in the Walpack bend of the Delaware, the Walpack church removed in 1815. 
Seven miles above this, stood the Shapenac, an octagon, built in 1770, re- 
moved prior to 1818. In its churchyard lie the remains of Gen. Harrison’s 
mother-in-law. 

Twelve miles further on was the Minisink Church and eight miles above 
this in the forks of the Delaware and Neversink, the Machackemeck, removed 
about the time Port Jervis was settled. The last named four churches were 
on the line of the old mine road. The distance between De Puis and Port 
Jervis is 38 miles. Zinzendorf visited either the Walpack or Shapenac 
church, probably the former.” 
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